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NOTES. 

We wish to call special, if belated, attention to the delight- 
ful volume of biographical essays collected by Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, under the title of "Contemporaries." 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Col. Higginson is al- 
ways interesting, and his writing has an epigrammatic qual- 
ity that is much to our taste ; but we think that he has rarely 
given us better work than in this volume. This is partly 
because he is dealing in the main with that long-vanished 
New England of the prime of which, with Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton and Rev. Edward Everett Hale, he is an hon- 
ored survivor. His essays on Emerson, on Theodore Park- 
er, on Lydia Maria Child, on John Holmes (brother of the 
"Autocrat"), and many others, ought to be read by all who 
are interested in our country's literature and history. The 
paper on Grant seems to us to have distinct historical value ; 
while that on Sidney Lanier, if somewhat unbalanced in its 
praise, will serve, for Southern readers, to set off any un- 
pleasant impressions derived from the perusal of the paper 
describing Col. Higginson's interesting visit to the family of 
John Brown immediately after the latter' s execution. We 
may notice, by the way, that this volume gives clear proof of 
the fact that time is softening the prejudices that once 
alienated the citizens of North and South. 



The Macmillan Company has published in the handy and 
beautiful Temple Series the initial volumes of an Encyclo- 
pedia made up of "primers," on various subjects, from 
South Africa to Dante. The intention is to furnish in an 
easily accessible form the information usually to be found 
only in bulky and expensive works of reference. The vol- 
umes are forty cents each, and, of course, are sold sepa- 
rately. The paper and binding are good, and the type is 
clear, though the margins are too narrow for comfort. 
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H. M. D. Spence, Dean of Gloucester, contributes a read- 
able primer on the English Church, a subject about which 
many desire to know something, though they have neither the 
time nor the inclination to attempt the standard works. In the 
two hundred and fifty pages of this little volume, less some 
handy tables of dates, and four interesting illustrations, the 
whole field from 200 A. D. to 1897 is sketched. Dean 
Spence, of course, writes from the standpoint of a loyal 
Church of England man, though not a bigoted one ; he can 
sympathize warmly with Laud's efforts to restore a beautiful 
service, and he can understand, also, that there was justice 
as well as cruelty in Laud's end. He seems, however, in 
his anxiety to show the important part the Celtic Christians 
played in the conversion of the pagan English, to be slightly 
disingenuous; the earnestness and zeal of the Roman Cath- 
olic missionaries receive hardly a word of mention. There 
is clearly an overestimate put on the monastery culture and 
civilization; though a quotation on page 34, from King Al- 
fred, shows that the overestimate is the result of a lack of pro- 
portion in this volume and is not real. Dean Spence does 
not bring out with force enough the animosity which the 
English Churchmen showed toward the Puritans, certainly 
with some justification in the Savoy Conference, though 
with far less at Hampton Court. The style of this little 
book is rather clerical than literary; Christ is rarely Christ, 
generally " the Crucified," many things are done clearly 
" under the providence of God," and there is not innocence 
of the split infinitive. 

"The Puritan Republic," by Daniel Wait Howe (Indian- 
apolis: Bowen-Merrill Company), tells the stirring story of 
the early Massachusetts commonwealth in a thorough and 
sympathetic manner. Mr. Howe is a careful investigator, 
and his copious footnotes will enable the reader to follow 
him very closely. Of course what he has narrated herein 
has often been told before, and will be retold as long as the 
fortitude, integrity, and piety of the Puritan fathers are loved 
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and honored ; but Mr. Howe, we think, traces the develop- 
ment of republican ideals in the colony with an insight and 
comprehensiveness rarely surpassed ; and we commend his 
volume to all who wish a faithful picture of early New En- 
gland social institutions. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have added to their series of English 
classics the required four books of Pope's Homer in an edi- 
tion by Prof. Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago. 
There is a marked tendency among the publishers to put 
these prescribed readings into the cheapest possible form, 
and some of them have produced remarkably good books 
for twenty-five cents. The Heaths, to be sure, have kept 
the price of this volume up to the regular price of their series, 
thirty-five cents, but they have made, so far as mechanical 
excellence is concerned, one of the most attractive small 
books we have seen. Besides an engraving of Pope, there 
are two Homeric maps, Flaxman's spirited headpieces to 
each book, and several of Friedrich Preller's pictures. As 
to Dr. Shorey's work, the short introductory essay on Ho- 
mer is good, and that on Pope gives the necessary informa- 
tion, but the notes are too full of figures and empty of facts. 
Those notes which themselves give the information needed 
by the pupil are the best. Grown men hate looking up 
references, and to boys these barren and mathematical-look- 
ing explanations are intolerable and generally useless. The 
notes, therefore, of this edition, and the six fine-print pages 
of reference in the introduction are likely to secure as care- 
ful an ignoring as falls to the lot of most schoolbooks. 



Four new volumes complete the series of twenty-nine of 
the American Statesmen Series. These additions all be- 
long to the period of the civil war: Salmon P. Chase, of 
Ohio, by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard; Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, by Moorfield Story, Esq. ; Charles 
Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, by his son, Charles Fran- 
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cis Adams — a case of son, father, and grandfather in the 
same series — and Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, by 
Samuel W. McCall. Chase, Sumner, and Adams are in a 
different class from Stevens, and it is one of the weaknesses 
of a system and theory that thus brings the four men together 
on even a semblance of equality. The conciseness of the 
volumes in this series of biographies, which has compelled 
a sense of proportion, however unequal the individual num- 
bers, has lent zest to biographical reading and biographical 
writing in the last two decades in America. 



The death of John Ruskin has naturally called forth mono- 
graph after monograph on the late art critic and master of 
English prose style. A new edition of the standard Life by 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood was published, and other volumes 
are a popular poem by Mr. Marshall Mather, "John Ruskin: 
His Life and Teaching," and a life by Mrs. Meynell for a 
new biographical series, the "Modern English Writers," 
besides the biography of Mr. M. H. Spielmann. As is known, 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard — he who has cared 
sympathetically and understandingly for so many of the 
great literary names of our century — has been in England 
this summer as Ruskin's literary executor. 

The personality of Shakespeare, the man, is always an 
attractive subject of speculation to the student of the dramas 
and the sonnets. The latest essay on this subject is that of 
Prof. Goldwin Smith: "Shakespeare: The Man — An At- 
tempt to Find Traces of the Dramatist's Personal Character 
in His Dramas." Mr. Goldwin Smith's trenchant pen is 
well known in his characterizations of men and periods in 
English and American history; here he is seen in the more 
sedate realm of literary characterization. 



The new Haworth edition of the "Life and Works" of 
the three interesting Bronte sisters (Charlotte, Emily, and 
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Anne), to which Mrs. Humphry Ward furnished critical 
introductions, has been completed with the happy addition 
of Mrs. Gaskell's "Life of Charlotte Bronte." This has 
become one of the masterpieces in sympathetic biography in 
our century, and no edition of the Brontes would be com- 
plete without it. The Bronte sisters, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
Mrs. Ward, all make an interesting group of nineteenth 
century Englishwomen thus brought in conjunction. 



Miss Mathilde Blind, translator, biographer, and one of 
the delicate minor writers of English poetry in the later 
Victorian epoch, «has been done the honor of an edition of 
her poems prepared by Mr. Arthur Symons, with a memoir 
by Dr. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum. 



The Byron revival shows no particular signs of waning. 
The publication of the poet's letters by Mr. Prothero is call- 
ing forth renewed interest in the man, with its accompany- 
ing vehement discussion and protest. 



The "Library of English Classics " is somewhat after the 
thought of the "Temple Classics," and other series of sea- 
soned masterpieces, but in larger form, and, like the "Tem- 
ple," is published by the Macmillan Company. Boswell's 
"Life of Johnson " in three volumes, and Carlyle's "French 
Revolution" in two volumes, are instances. 



Mr. Kipling is receiving, of late, in many quarters, much 
sharp criticism. Mr. Robert Buchanan's attack on "The 
Voice of the Hooligan" in a number of the Contemporary 
Review early in the year, is still fresh in memory. Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne now bears down with a volume on 
the same offending mortal. The book has for its title, 
" Rudyard Kipling: A Criticism." 
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Two recent books of literary criticism by American uni- 
versity professors are "Makers of Literature: Being essays 
on Shelley, Lander, Browning, Byron, Arnold, Coleridge, 
Lowell, Whittier, and others," by Prof. George E. Wood- 
berry, of Columbia, and "Interpretation of Poetry and Re- 
ligion," by Prof. George Santayana, of Harvard. 



That the war spirit is in evidence in literature is seen from 
a recent volume of the small but convenient Canterbury 
Poets Series: "War Songs, and Songs and Ballads of Mar- 
tial Life" — selected, with an Introductory Note, by John 
Macleay. 

Dr. W. W. Skeat, the veteran student and editor of Chau- 
cer, has followed up his labors on the Oxford edition of 
Chaucer's works with a discussion of the works associated 
with the name of Geoffrey Chaucer. This discussion bears 
the title of "The Chaucer Canon" (Clarendon Press). 



Boethius's "Consolations of Philosophy" has had the 
happy fate of being Englished a number of times, and has 
become an historic classic. King Alfred first set the ex- 
ample of rendering it from the original Latin into the ver- 
nacular of the ninth century. Five hundred years later the 
poet Chaucer was attracted to the same work and did the 
same service. Mr.W. T. Sedgefield, who has edited King 
Alfred's Old English version, has now put it into modern 
English dress for the Clarendon Press. 

We have on our table "Folly Corner," a striking novel 
by Mrs. H. Dudeney, author of that remarkable if un- 
pleasant story, "The Maternity of Harriott Wicken " (Hen- 
ry Holt & Co.) ; " Prophets of the Nineteenth Century," by 
May Alden Ward, readable and sympathetic appreciations 
of the work of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tolstoi (Little, Brown 
& Co.) ; " Browning Study Programmes," by Charlotte Por- 
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ter and Helen A. Clarke — most valuable to students of the 
great poet, and furnished by the publishers in either one 
volume or two (T. Y. Crowell & Co.). From the Macmillan 
Company we have "Literary Interpretation of Life," by 
Prof.W. H. Crashaw; "Educational Aims and Methods," 
by Sir Joshua Fitch; "The World and the Individual," by 
Prof. Josiah Royce; Gifford lectures for 1899; Caxton's 
"Golden Legend," four volumes in the admirable Temple 
classics; and "The Greek Drama," by Lionel D. Barnett, 
M.A., and "The History of Language," by Henry Sweet, 
M.A., in the Temple Primers. The Life of " Sam Hous- 
ton," by Sarah Barnwell Elliott, of Sewanee — dedicated to 
the memory of Robert Woodward Barnwell Elliott, Bishop 
of Texas — and the Life of " Stonewall Jackson," by Carl 
Hovey, of New York, are two recent additions to the dainty 
Beacon Biographies (Small, Maynard & Co.); and from 
the same house comes " The Middle Five," by Francis La 
Flesche, a young Indian writer, dedicated to the Universal 
Boy as a series of pictures of the life and character of the 
Indian boy at school. 



With this number the Sewanee Review closes its eighth 
year, and with the issue for January, 1901, the ninth volume 
will begin. For nearly eight years, under the direction of 
Prof. W. P. Trent, the Sewanee Review has achieved an 
honorable position, and, we believe, fulfilled a mission. The 
present editors ask of all patrons a continuance of the good 
will and kindly interest hitherto so generously bestowed. 
Every effort will be made to maintain and advance the high 
standard and character of the contributions in the domain 
of literary study, history, and criticism, and in the discussion 
of pressing economical and sociological problems. Believ- 
ing that in the sphere of thought and letters there can be 
nothing sectional and partisan, the Sewanee Review seeks 
to extend its influence by representing, in the highest and 
widest sense, the best and the most recent life and thought 
and culture of the South and of our country. 



